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\NOTHER BODE FOR BODENTON 
Continued from Page 327 
Tae commands of the heiress were 
readily obe ved—to stirrup and saddle 
went the mob of suitors for the fair 
jomains of Bodeuton, with the slight 
encumbrance of a woman with car- 
tly hair; the loud clatter of depart- 
wg hoofs were heard, and thus Jeany 
reviewed their various claims to fa- 
rour as they vanished along the road, 
‘There rides Boroland—he gallops 
ist whom deils and lasses drive. I'm 
wry for the sackless lad—he would 
make a cannie husband now, ifa good 
wife had the guiding ofhis money and 
emending of his wit.” “ Let him 
go," said the heiress; ** he makes love 
by the acre and the rent; let him go.” 
“Aud there goes Frank-o Kirk- 
town,” said Jenny; “ his horse stops 
a the door of every change-house, as 
the rider were district guager. If 
makes na love to yere liking, even 
une the brandy ; for he’s asensible 
lad when he’ssober, and that's as sel- 
mas he can heip it-—the heat of his 
throat burns the wool off lis back, 
l yell find a good drinker under a 
bad coat.” ** Ye have said enough of 
m,”’ sud the heiress; “I never saw 
m bat once, and that was when he 
the kirk, 


I 
’ 


o ] ped up tothe door of 

1 mistaki iw it for a change house, 
whistled thrice, aud cricd, * Babie, ye 
bring brandy to Bigbon- 
ichaud me. And there follows,” 

itinuned§ the * Jock 
ar ay, the horse couper, and Rab 


rimstone, 
coufidante, 
umlet, the smuggler—I can wish ve 
0 worse Juck than to wed the 
the two, and no happier fortune than 
tozet rid of them baith, IL would 
pant ye their characters, of I had 
vo! X -—N $s 


best of 





black colour enough, but I lack sable. 
I lack sable.— But ob for lack of gowd 
he left her: oh yonder rides Pate 
Proudfoot, of Moudiehole; see he sits 
with his knees at his mouth, count- 
ing money out of his left pocket 
into his right; when he reads his Bi- 
ble, he reads of the riches of Solomon's 
tennple; and when he prays, he begs 
that whatever God may send may be 
sent in gold; he thinks redemption is 
mone y at interest, and mercy is seven 
percent.” “Jenny,” said the heir- 
ess, “ ye don’t paint, ye smear; ye 
lay on praise by the shovelful, and 
abuse by the cartload, and yet 'mno 
sure that he should be more sparing 
of Pate of Moudiehole.” ‘* Aha,’ 
said Jeany, “ now [ll shew you paint- 
a brighter kind. See ye not 
you bonnie lad on the fleet grey horse; 
sce how he sits in his saddle, as a lark 
sits i’ the air; ye would think he had 
wings; saw ye ever such a handsome 
leg, and such a gude bridle hand—aud 
singing too? Pll warrant it’s a merry 
his witty cousin’s making ; 
it’s nae every capricious quean that 
can make him sigh; he gave me alook 
of his lefteye this mornmg weel worth 
a square mile of moorland.” “ Now 
who in the name of folly is he?” said 
the heiress. “ Ah now,” said Jenny, 
since ye conjure me by your own 
name | shall tell ye. It’s the merry 
gudeman of Disdow; | could single 
him out among all the Robsons of the 
border—and they are as thick ia 
Nithsdale as the flocks on the Queens- 
berry-brae.” 

«“ Jenny,” said the heiress of Bo- 
deuton, “a single life is a weary life, 
avd I can hardly believe that matri- 
mony will mend it. latn sick of the 
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342 Another Bode 
constant stream of couceit, anu selfish- 
ness, and folly, which has been pour- 
ed upon this barren land of late. 
When I was a young thing, working 
hard for my homespun gown, and my 
thirty shilling fee; and my cousin, 
who was to have heired my uncle, 
was life-hke and laughing, who came 
thea making their bridles ring to woo 
poor Mary Moffat? ye would have 
thought that | was a ghost conjured 


into a ring, aud that it shortened 
men's lives to look upov me. Of all 
the blythe branken wooers who 


swarm around me so gaily now, and 
call my red locks hanks of gold, and 
my faren ticks beauty spots—uot one 
of them ever looked the way | was on, 
save the portioner of Plumcroft, and 
he came up to me at Roodsmass, and 
seizing me by the hair of the head, 
cried ‘ Hussey, will ye hire?’ When 
] seethem all gathering aboul me now, 
I wish Bodenton a dead dog, that I 
I might cast it in their teeth.” “Aud 
had ye never a lad to ask yere price, 
mistress,” said Jenny, struck with 
horror at the idea of being eighteen 
without having disposed of half a 
dozen wooers at least. “ Jenny,” said 
the heiress, “ God never made a fave 
whether white, or black, or brown, 
but he made some to admire it—there 
are maidens that are far from beauti 
ful, and men that are anglit but come- 
ly, and yet they seem fair and lovely 
to each other. The most homely lass 
in the country side has some one to 
think ler fair; and she has hours of 
secret joy, and moments of daffin and 
delight, which your beantiful and 
blooming madams have ucither sense 
nor heart for.” “Grace keep me,’ 
said Jenny, “ but | begin to believe 
we shall do some sedate and sagacious 
thing at last. Ye have spoke such 
truth as | have seldom listened to of 
late—weel kew [ that the most un- 
gracious-lvoking lasses have acres of 
wooers and armfuls of joy—there was 
wee Susan Gooshat, she had nineteen 
lads aud a chaser. But, woman, will 
ye never wed? will yesitthere like a 
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pair of corn-fanners that want the 
handle, like a mill-wheel without wa- 
ter, like a churn that lacks the staff, 
like a pen without ink, like a fiddle 
without the bow, like a dish of milk. 
portridge which none dare either bless 
or sup? If L was heiress of Bodenton 
1 would stand on Gilfilly-hill, and 
take the first mau the wind blew to 
me, aud that wad likely be Tom Car. 
ruders—ye will ever find him in some 
unexpeck d pl ice.” 

“If ye will name me over the 
names of my woovers that [ have not 
yet disposed of,” saul the heiress, 
“and [| think in nnmbers they will 
equal Susan Gooshat with ber nine. 
teen lads, and a chaser,—I will tell ye 
freely what | wish to do with them, 
Jenny—so begin frank ly, lass—it mat. 
ters litth whom ye take first.” “Then,” 
said the confidante, “ what say veto 
John of Gusenest; T name him “first 
ou account of his frailtic 


shepherds cle 
« 


s—one of the 
lits,” 
Even as ye say, Jenny—! wish not 


saw his th hy 
his death, and 
never survive—let 
" 


tu get the blame of 
wedlock he would 


him look tothe mort-cloth, and no to 
the marriage-garment.” * Well,” said 
the maid, “ he's signed aud _ sealed, 


however—the next [ shall name is wee 
Wattie W issop of FPourmerkland— 
when ye have done with him ll try 
to catch hum with one of your kirtles, 
and send him home in a cage.” “Aye 
do sae, Jenny,” the heiress; 
“ he’s the size of a mole-hill, and as 


said 


proud as a mountain—he vever walks 
out unless at the foot of long Sam 
Clarke — Adam Gordon's English 
waiting-maid mistook them for a 


mouse anda maypole. What in the 
name of thrift could | do with him ?— 
ane might wed him and shew him as 
aman of curiosity 
born the size ye see 
bring money. When he plough dth 
mais of Amisfield, the 
stroug and the ground deep, aud the 


Jaird saw his plough aud some- 


forty vears old and 


him—he would 


horses wert 


gous, 
thing like a cow behind u—be can 
wd fonnd Wattie Ivine over the fu 
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row with his shoulder.—Hang the 
whole swarm of them—I will dispose 
of them as | would do Bodenton wool, 
allby the lump—TI cannot stay to roup 
them fleece by fleece.” “I shall make 


| short work with them,” said Jenny ; 


“Tam Frizzle ?” “ a fop’"—*Jannie 
Adamson 2” “ a fool”—“ Dick Shut- 
tleton @” “ asumph"”—* Christy Cul 
fauud ?” “ four feet eleven all but an 
inch” David Haining ?” “* he can 
be moved, and so cana mile-stone” 
“Abel Smith, the Cameronian 
“he preaches when he prays, sees vi- 
sions at midnight, and sprinkles his 
fleece to give light weight to the wick- 
ed. Weoch, will ye never have done?” 
“Sometime inthe night,” said Jenny, 
“Isee the long array of many a gal- 
lant wooer rising like a gray mist be- 
fore me—the lads of Annan, and Ae, 
aud Nith, and Drvyfe—Bodenton’s like 
abesieged place.” 

“[t shall not be long beseiged,”’ 


2” 


aid the heiress. ‘Can you tell me 
whothe two are that will be called 
inthe kirk to-morrow? Suppose 


now, aud setting the case that we 
were to have a wedding here on Mon- 
day ? isthe house in fit and seeming 
order—and will there be dinner and 
dainties for some fifty merry guests.” 
Jenny's eyes brightened up and laugh- 
ed outright—a merry eye laughs mer- 
rier than the lip—her very hair seem- 
ed to bestir and curl of its own ac- 
—there was a festive movement 
throuzgh her whole frame—all her 
joiuts seemed huug with fiddle-strings 
—at last she shouted, ¢ Long looked 
for’s come at last—I ken the bride— 
it’s your own merry self, for | never 
saw ‘ye put on that demure, sedate, 
husbaud-admonishing look before. 
And who is to be the happy man ?— 
the elec ted swath, as our pastor il vo- 
cation teaches me to call him? on 
what blessed back will the matrimo- 
nial blister be laid at last @? Help us, 
sirs, aucl must this merriment come to 
such a dolorous dose? will no pre- 


cor 


scription cure ye, save the dangerous 


st Pwedlock ? But who in the 
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name of stocking throwing, and h- 
censed salutation of lips, is to be the 
man ¢” “ That's just the thing,” said 
the heiress, “that | cannot well tell 
ye—lI shall make up my mind before 
morning, and single out some one fit 
to endure the burthen,which | intend 
to lay very graciously on.” ‘“ Now 
this is very surprising,” said Jenny, 
* and have ye no sort of suspicion who 
the bridegroom’s to be?” “ No more 
than the wind on Bodenton lea,” said 
the heiress. ‘ | could name ye halfa 
dozen lads, whom | think a woman 
might endure—but only one of them 
can be married ; and I’m sure I care 
not which.” “ Dear me, woman, but 
this is delightful,” said the confidante, 
* What a nice thing it must be no to 
have one’s choice mfluenced by that 
wild-fire will-o-wisp sort of bither- 
and- you desperate never do weel, love. 
| have often thought of putting on my 
best dress, and standing the chance 
of a Rood-fair or Whitsunday for a 
man myself. I have keoned capital 
good bargains got in that way. A 
pull by the sleeve—a drop of drink— 
a halfa guinea, and a handy justice of 
the peace, and ye're a wife in a hand- 
clap—a silly deed should be suddenly 
done ; and there's a matrimonial pro- 
verb for ye.” 


To be concluded in our next, 
—— 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION AT 


PARIs 


Mr. Epitor, 
Havine seen an interesting article 
on the Deaf and Dumb I[nstitution at 
Paris,in the * Weekiy Entertainer,” for 
Monday the 24th ult., contained in an 
extract from the letters of Mrs. Wilsoa, 
| have been induced to send you this 
account of the proce ediugs of the pub. 
lic exhibition of the institution, on 
‘Tharsday, July the 8th last, for which 
I had a ticket of admission, and as | 
was the only individual who took 
notes of the answers of the pupils, this 
communication to your miscellany 
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will probably be more acceptable on 
that account. 

When | arrived with a friend, about 
half past twelve o'clock, the large 
school-room was crowded with gen- 
teel company ; and the Abbé Per- 
rier having procured seats for some 
ladies and gentlemen who were stand- 
ing near the door, ascended the ros- 
trum, An introductory speech dis 
played the advantages to society in 
general, and the blessings to be con- 
ferred upon the deaf aud dumb, by 
this admirable institution. The Abbé 
related the progress of the several 
classes in a most interesting manner, 
aad concluded by calling some litle 
boys to show the company the course 
which was pursued on their first ad- 
mission into the school. 

These gave in writing with chalk 
upon a large black board the names 
of animalsand objects that were drawn 
for them; and afterwards explained 
by motions of the arms and hands the 
meanings and use of indifferent nouns 
that were chalked for them by the 
ushers. . 

Some boys a little older, probably 
about eleven years of ave, then took 
their places; and on Abbe Perrier's 
calling their attention and running 


across the rostrum, thev immediately 
wrote ‘*‘ the Abbé Perrier runs.” Af- 
terwards they modified the se: by 
the application of adverbs, and com 


posed sentences coutatmimg the nomi- 
native case, compound verb and ad- 
verb. These boys retired, after writ- 
ing two uiterrogatives with their red- 


ditives 

I'wo boys a step further advanced, 
gave some interrogalives with descrip- 
tive redditives of 


considerable te uth, 


nd described the use of several do- 


j 


micstic , dnd ta 


articles with precision 
very good language. 

Iwo young men of about twenty 
years of age then 
some remarks by their instruct 


rose; and, after 
or, an 
individual of the company proposed 


the following question for their con 


Deaf and Dumb Lastitution 





it Paris 


sideration, which the Abbé approved 
of, and it was written for their in- 
spection, 

‘Tn what manner are ideas received 
in the minds of the deaf and dumb” 
They immediately commenced writ. 
ing the subjoined auswer, which was 
done so rapidly, that L could only ob- 
tain that of the young mau nearest 
to me 

** The “deaf and dumb discover 
ideas of eve ry thing as well as those 
who can speak [entendans parler); 
but the ideas of the former are occa- 
sioned by the sight, by signs that are 
made to them, whichexplain the fact, 
that the deaf 
quail as well 


vuderstand 


t are gifled 


and dumb 
as those th 
with speech 

= “What 
is the difference between eharity and 
philanthropy 2” “ In theology Chris. 
tion charity by which 
we estcem our fellow-creatures in the 


sight of G 


na {i } 
{ ong ques ion proposeu, 


is the virtuc 


m1; whereas philanthropy 





is the virtue which leads usto suc. 
cour other men with our fortuue—to 
console them in adversits 

When the Ab! spoke of his pr- 
pils’ knowledge of history, many sup- 
posed he exaggerated, and a geutle- 
mon wrote the Howme: “What were 
t! pri ipal char cteristics of the Ro- 
man people?” & We remark in the cha- 
racter of the Roman people brillant 
ind heroic actions— creat virtues—the 
defence of libertv—the love of their 


mal the other 
ndered them 


country, and of glory, 


noble passions which re 


iHlustrious,” 
Live following gives no bad 


speci: 
} 1 


= 
md observation, 


men of them reading 
and the 


merited applause ; but as the sense 


auswer was received with 
prin ipally 
words, its beauty loses by translation. 
What is the difference 
belie femme and ar pole femme ¥* ‘The 

* Nott 
vey the | 
Eoglished by 


rests upon synonymous 


between a 


be translated ‘ t to cone 


meaning both must be 


recise¢ 
the sulermediate 


viiw—pretty or fine Womat 











werful | 
miral or 
by noble 
$01, hy a 
id hes 
the latter 
d pleas 
dbv li 
ik ud ol 
more tha 
belle but 
i thousal 





j " 


Zlie 


ner isa lady who possesses some 

verful charm which excites in us 

miration, and who fixes our regard 

py noble qualities, regularity of per- 
) 


oo, by an agreeable melange of roses 





dlilies in her complexion ; whilst 
the latter is the female who interests 
d pleases us by her iwreeable figure, 
lod by her weutee] manners She ts 
rkind of yewel that we love or valt 
nore than we admire. A lady ean be 
belle but in one manucr, but ei 
ithousand cditterent way, lt. 
TUR MENTAL THERMOMETER 
aby Miss Fay 
e * ‘ * * 
“élave a native of Italy, and my 
ehas been spent li lyin travelling 
rough different countries Chere ts 
ypart of the elobe which | have 
t visited, having univormly kept 
e object in view, to which, thank 
j Heaven, | have at last atta d. You 
lknew,’ continued he, ‘any friendship 


I 
fioyour father, and my particular at 

hment to vou. L[wishto give you 
va- 
i 
] 


t ird, before 
m you, and [think I 





reg 


jiave it my power to leave you a gift 
jiuly worthy of your acceptance.’— 
lore he paused, 
“He drew carefully from beneath 
svestment a small tube, of a sub- 
ance Which [ had never before seen 
tinclosed something which [ con- 
led was a talisman. Phe old man 
titimto my hend upon a nearer 
vy, it appeared tom thing more 
asmiall rust neat, mstructed 
vl ir common thermometers 


» avreat unmber of 
i divisions fter | had exanmmed it in 
end took 
tine 


re- 


from mine, and peaced it uear 





Mental Thermometer. 
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} 


tively vou regard them, the more vou 
will be enabled to discover.’"—* But 
what is this liquor?’ said I, £ or is it 

fo move up 
tube ? and what are 


" liquor, which seems 


and down in the 


thos nall characters which [ per- 
ceive at the top and bottom of the in- 
struna t ‘The bright characters 
whit \ ce at the top of the crys- 


talare Arabick,’ said he, * and they 





ct felicity; the degrees 
whict perceive marked upon the 
' ] : > ‘. 
crystal, form a scale of happiness, de 
cending from perfect felicity to ins 
ee ee hich he | ls be- 
difference, which ts the Doundary be 
tween pleasure aud pam—and from 
that point commence the dark divi- 


mus of misery, which continue deep- 
their shades as they descend, 
u distance from each 
| they touch the characters 
uf the bottom, which signify the final 
human misery, and de- 

ur. The liquor which you see con- 
teined in the tube,’ continued he, ‘is 
endued the power of rising or 
falling in the crystal, in exact propor- 
pleasure felt by the per- 
sou who wears it at any given period 
f | cast my eyes down 
the tube as he in | 

! 


ind imereas 


other til 


bounds ol 


with 
tion to the 


of his existence Ns 
held it in his hand, 


Perfect telieity and despair,’ | repeat. 


ed, and sighed : ‘how many of my 
fellow creatures are doomed to feel 
the one, how few attain the other’— 


‘These extreme points,’ said the good 

recalling my eyes to the 
tube, ‘though ipparently so far dis- 
tout from each other, are equally dan- 


! 
old man, 


yerous it will seldom, however, be 
found actually at these extremes, and 
the intermediate degrees it defines 
with unerring precision.’ * But, said 
I, * is it not enough for me to feel plea. 
sure, fo be convinced | feel it, and 
will vot a little reflection ascertain 
the decree with sufficient accuracy ? 
- Perhaps not so readily as vou ima- 
9° | want of precision in this 
circums ce is one of the tirst causes 
of the mistakes which maukiod fall 
huito their pursuits, especially the 
‘ Cnithiusiasty reficcting ou 
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the past, and forming great expecta- 
lions from the future, they seldom 
rightly value their present sensations 
Guided by the opinion, or by the ex- 
ample, of others, they mistake the 
real objects of happiness ; and the ex- 
periments necessary to be tried, to set 
them right, must he so oflen repeated 
to make any useful impression, that 
life itself passes away before they are 
couvineed of their error, or before 
the conviction has been of any mate- 
rial advantage to them. Now such is 
the nature of this little instrument, 
that if you wear it next your heart, it 
will invariably preserve its efficacy — 
in all the situations of life—inthe 
most tumultous assembly, as well as in 
the most tranquil solitude—at the 
moment when your soul is the most 
agitated—when your emotions 
most complicated— when you would 
not, vor could not, enter any 
strict scrutiny of your own heart, this 
little crystal will be your monitor 
press it to your bosom, and ask your- 
self this question,—What degree of 
pleasure or pain dol now feel? ‘The 
answer you will find distinct and de- 
cided. The liquor in the tube will 
instantaneously point it out upon the 
scale of happiness or misery—it will 
remain y, until you ualock 
the chain from around your neck, in 
your hours of retirement.’ 

~ « Now | began to comprehend the 
true use and value of this present, aud 
retracting my hasty judgment, Lex 
pressed, iv the warmest terms, my 


are 


tuto 


stationar 


acknow ledgments.—‘ lake it, my son, 
said he, putting it into my hands ; 
may you, in the course of your lie, 
experience its utility as much as | have 
done—may it facilitate your mprove- 
meut in virtue and wisdom, the ouly 
mv lite 
must now be near ts close—my ha- 


pyennme sources O81 hi ippue 38: 


bits are fixed, and | have no occasion 
monitor ; yet, it hasso loug 


constant companion, that | 


for this 

been my 

can scarcely part withut, even loyou, 
, 

. I rooms 


reluctance, tne 


Te ‘ 
lded lic, *t r 


without 


however, vd mae fre 
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eremonies of the Nesse: ve. 


quent and accurate accounts of the 
experiments youtry with it; they will 
be ap amusement to me in my retire 
ment.’ Lreadily made my friend the 
promise which he required, and hay- 
iug thanked him for the present, ! 
eagerly clasped the golden chain round 
my neck, and resolved to begin, as soon 
as possible, a series of observations, 
“It happened, however, that the 
evening on which | had intended to 
commence these, ] was visited by one 
of the most celebrated metaphysicians 
of that day, a friend of my father; to 
him | communicated the secret | had 
in my possession, and showed him my 
Envy flashed in his eyes; 
thermometer to bis 
Instantly the liquor rose al. 
pont of pe rfect felicity 
then, fluttering, alternated between 
that ‘Could I but pos. 
sess this iusirument for one mouth, 
ould solve prol lems the 
1g to metaphy stans, aml 
I could perfect my theory of the hu 
man mind,” Frie ndship, philanthropy, 
truth, some degree of 
high the Jiquor 
would rise in the tube,if 1 should com. 
ply wiih his destre, decide my answer, 
* Your wish is granted,’ said |; and at 
that twstavt the Inquor rose to the 
point of perfect felicity, with such vio. 
leuce, that the tube burst with a sud- 
dev explosion, and I, and the world, 
and the metaphysician, were deprived 


treasure 
he pressed my 
heart, 


most to the 
d ce spalr, 


cried he, ‘le 


most tuterest 


and, to own th 


Curiosity to see how 


for ever of our intended 
Mental Thermometer.” 


experiments 
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by | « D t. Dragon 
‘ s t trance ish4 
Tie Nesserié, a ye opl inhabiting 


the chain of mountains which bonads 


on the east the territory of Lataki, 

are divided junto four sects, in whieh 
, 

We per ve ainixtur the reins 
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the wages of paganism,ofthe Jew ish law,of 
Will Twatof Mahomet and Ali, aud of some 
tire- | emas of theChristian religion. They 
the me distinguished by the names of 
hav- Chemsic, or worshippers of the Sun: 
at, | (lissié, worshippers of the Moon ; 
und | Ghaibié, who adore God the Creator, 
‘00n J shsent and unknown; and Chemelié, 
8. Jwho do not recognise any divinity. 
the | These last are often confounded with 


1 to | the Ghaibié, because they have many 
One | ysages in Common. 


laus 


Nesserié have holidays at 


The 


> 0 | Christmas, New Year's-day, the Epi- 
had | phany, the 17th of March, the 4th 


my 


Oy: 


ind the 15th of April,and the 15th of 
i October. The first two of these boli 


} . 
his }days are known by the uame of 


al. 
ly 
Pen 
10S- 
th, 
the 
uml 
hus 
py 
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er. 
at 
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Couzeli. 

The young men are not initiated 
j into the mysteries of their religion til 
jalter they have completed their fif- 
teenth year. When they are presumed 
tohave sufficient prudence and un- 
derstanding, one of the principal per- 
sous of the village takes charge of the 
Neophyte, conducts him alone inte 
the mountains, and him 
for forty days; at the expiration of 
which time the young man returns to 
| kis parents, and has a right to assume 
the turban, which he was not allowed 


mistructs 





to wear before; thisis the sigu of his 
initiation. Hlenceforward he speaks 
| of the person who has instructed him 

only by the name of master. The 
| women are considered as a part of the 


domestic animals of the huuse, and 
treated as slaves. ‘They have no idea 
of religion; and when they are bold 
tnough to imquire of their masters con- 
} cernmg it, the latter answer them that 
| ther religion is, to be charged with 
the reproduction of the species, and 
lw be subject to the will of their hus 
f) 
During the first or the second holi- 
wv oof Couzell, the men assemble 
mysteriously by uight in the house o 


the Sheik of the village; no stranger 


admitted; even their wives are ex 
luded., They sit with their legs 
sed round a laree earthe esse! 
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filled with wine, into which they throw 
little branches of olive. Thev light 
several tapers (al ways ano ld number, ) 
which they place round the vessel. 
After the Sheik has recited his prayer 
and blessed the wine, he gives all the 
members of the assembly, in turn, 
some to drink ; and it is said (for noe 
body can positively affirm it) that, to 
conclude the ceremony, they put out 
the lights, introduce all the married 
women of the village, without dis- 
tinction of rank or age, (only the vir- 
gins and the young men not initiated 
are excepted; that 
the first that comes in his way, were it 
his mother, lus stster, or his daughter. 
Phe Nesserie have no sacred books, 
They forbidden write orto 
note down the fundamental points of 
their religion, they are made acquaint. 
ed with them, as has been observed 
above, only by initiation and by ver- 
bal instruction. ‘They know each 
other, like the Freemasons, by certain 
; take an oath never to divulge 
the mysteries of their worship; and 
resist, with the most heroic 
firmness, the most dreadful tortures 
and the most te.npting otters. There 
iistance of the 
apost isv of Ne sseri, and no disc overy 
extorted from them, 
Turks have em- 
They sometimes 


and eacli seizes 


ire to 


sigus 


in fact 


has never yet been an 


has ever been 
whatever means the 
ployed to obtatnu it. 
imong them persons of ano- 
ther faith, but they not initiated 
till after long aud severe trials, which 


receive 


are 


cannot be of shorter daration than 
three years; and they are watched 
throughout their lives, to be sacrificed 
out shrvlitest indiscretion of whi h 
thev may be guilty. What is still 
more extraordinary and worthy of 
remark is, that those strangers are 
often more fanatical than the Nesserié 


it the least, as 
to the inviola- 


themselves, and are, 


tlousty attached 


scrul 
bility of their oath 

An mostance of this kind is spoken 
of, that happened at Latakia, of the 
truth of which | have beeu assured 
by veral respectable persons. A 
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governor of ihat citv, very desirous of 
penetrating into the mysteries of a 
worship so faithfully kept secret, aftes 
having had a great many of the Nes- 
seric put to death, without being able 
to extort their secret from them, was 
so struck with this invincible firniness, 
that he commissioned a man of great 
courage and understanding, im whom 
he had confidence, tv go to the moun- 
tain of the Nesscrié, to fix himselfthere 
under some pretext, and to spare no- 
thing to get himself mitiated mto thei 
mystcries, which he should then come 
and reveal to him, promising him, in 
case of success, a large reward, ‘The 
‘Turk wentaccording!y on bis mission ; 
after undergoing for five 
sorts of trials, he adopted the religion 
of the Nesserié, and returned to La- 
takia, to sell bis property and take lis 


vears ail 


family to the mountain. Elis friend 
sent for him, and eagerly asked if he 
had succeeded in fulfilling the object 
of bis misston—tfhe was at ler 
of the Nesserie ? 
surpise, when the Turk, replying in 
the affirmative, added that le 


with h s 


the governor, heartug of his arrival 


th one 


Bot what was his 


coul 
not and would not comply 
wishes, by disclosing lis profession of 
faith, such a compliance being ex- 
pressly forbidden by the 


new religion 


' 
embraced! ai 


Lat this 


which he had just 


governor, equally astoursle 


refusal, and urged by the greatest cn- 


riosity, m vam had recourse iller- 





nately to intreaties ud menaces, to 
auger and suppucations; atiength, 
see'ng that nothing could shake the 
firmness of th unlortunal lurk, 
foaming with rage, he plunged bits 
dagger tnto lus heart 

The Nesserie are circumeis d, per 


like the 


ht aud before sun 


form their ablutrous 


and pray at midis 


set; they may say their pravers ent ier 


stitmng, standing, or walking; but 

they are oblived to begin again, re- 

peating their ablution, if they speak 

toa person not of thew reiig o—-if 

they perceive, esther vear or at a dis. 
! ‘ 


tance, a camel, a pig, a hare, on ‘ 


sand Reliquus Cereimonics of i oNSt 


and rapime. 





° 
ro. In thei prayers they curse the 
man who shaves below the chin; him 
who is impotent; and the two Ca. 


liphs, Omar and Abou-Dekr; thongh 

“ ba eed J 

before the Teavks, they preten 
be Mahometaus. 

They drink wine aud bran ly, but 

by stealth; not able to cele. 

brate their fetes without wine, they 


employ when they 


ied to 


being 


have none, a de. 


coction of dried grapes, to wich they 


give at least the colour of wine, if they 


cannot entirely give to it the 


taste, 


Chey have also a prophet, whom 
they call Hleumdanel-Ghenssaibi: and 
they makethe ‘Turks believe that he 
is Mohomet Jhey have ind ‘terently 
Purkish and Christian names, is Gae 
briel, George, | s; Mahmoud, Has- 
san, Mustapha, Ibrahim, &e, 

Phey believe to the mission of Jesus 
( lrist as apr phet, mt the twelve 
\pestles, dthe four Evangelists; 
they ewe f l our G spels ud our 
Psalms, Phere s ommences with 
that of the Greeks, l they have re- 
tamedthe Greek namesot the months, 

Lhe Chemele, who form the most 
superstitious sect, eat no female ani- 
tals, vone that are lame, blind, or 


} 
diseased ive some among them 


The other 





whoever smoke 


Nesserie are not lso s rupulous; 
they do no observe any fast ; only 
they abstain (and this is generally for- 
liddeu them) from eating the hare, 
the hog, the gazelle, the camel, crabs, 
porcupies, eels, and, im general, all 
fish without scales, aud all shell-fish 

Phe Sheiks, called Ulemas or men 
of learning, are distinguished from the 
thers by their he lress and their 


costume Dhey never eat any thing 


ses,lest they should 


, 


t therownho 


putake im the use of something ile. 
ly aeg t which isa great sim 


i 
w thems; ot 


s certain that this seru 
pe of cot ene xists only among 
the literat 
worships f 
tufing them, generally lwe by theft 

The Nesserié detest the 


worn eu 


» Who act asthe ministry of 


r the people, far from im 


furks, to whom they ar 





nies; th 


ell, au 
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heir liv 
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| 


nies; they like the Christians pretty 


rel], and are for the most part phz- 
wenes (friends of 


straugers,) re spec t. 
and defending at the hazard of 
yeir lives the rights of hospitality. 

The Ghaidié adore an absent and 
They hold that the 
supreme Being, after having created 
nen and aummals, aad having rega- 
itedand directed all things, flew into 
lithe air, Where his soul or intelligence 
ispersed aud disappe ared, leaving the 


guknown God, 





world such as be had made tt. 

The Clissié, or adorers of the Moon. 
rethe most numerous sect, and are 
ie most respected by the others. ‘The 


Nesserié of the four sects, however, 
termarry with each other without 
wy difficulty. 
[heir marriages require only 
asent of the Sherk and the farmers 
the village; there is no contract in 
sriling ; after the price of the girl ts 
yreed upon wilh the parents for the 
Nesserié buy a wife with the same for- 
malities as they use for the acquisition 
oa mare or acow) the marriage is 
oncluded. The rejoicings begin ou 
Monday ; the music and dances con 
tuve till Thursday; then the bride 
smounted on a horse, and Jed round 
thevillage; she is prece ed by atroop 
fyoung people, who wave a whit 
andkerchiet tied to a pole, aud ac- 
mpamed by all the int ibitants of 
the place, meu, Women, aud ¢ hildsen, 
soging, and uttering cries of joy in 
manner of the Arabs, After this, 
aperson in the crowd advances to 
make a collection; every present 
gives a | ece of money a ail > 
bis ability the produce of & col 


lion is given tothe bridegti in,who 


employs it to provide a pleutiful sup- 
rior the whole company, which ts 
The new 


re mito tiie 


thus dismissed, married 


iple then at length re 
itwhich ts to be their aboce ; 


ilrelations, or friends of the husband, 


remain at the door, wattig tll he 
mes, to mform them that the mar- 
ve is sumomated, w kh they tm. 
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mediately announce to the whole vil- 
lave by a discharge of musketry. As 
for widows their own consent is sufti- 
cient to contract a second marriage; 
the intended husband has nothing to 
pay to the parents of the woman. 
\dultery is not severely punished ; the 
man repudiates his wife, as soon as he 
can prove that she has been guilty of 
infidelity to him, takes back from ber 
parents the price which he has paid 
for her; aud, ifhe likes, marries anoe 
ther afew days afterwards. The gal- 
lant ts obliged to marry the woman 
that is forsaken, or to absent himself 
for a yearand a day; but the woman 
is punished with death if she has been 


intimate with aman notof her naton, 

ihe Nesserié wash their dead, like 
the Lurks Their mourning consists 
iu blackening their faces, loosening 
their turbans, which they suffer to 
hang carelessly on the neck, andin not 
changing their clothes till the expira- 
tion of forty days. ‘They all believe 


tl lelempsychosis ; they reverethe 


menios fsume of their Sheiks and 
Sautons, who have died witha repu- 
tation tor sanctity and make no ac- 
‘ it of oaths in the name of God, of 
w! ithe re very lavishon the most 
trifling occasions. ‘The Turks, accorde 
ingly, place them below the Jews, and 
issert that they are people without 


iny honour, whose lives and property 
may be taken with impunity ; they 
that it isa 
deed in them, as Musselmans, to shed 
blood of a Nesseri. 


meritorious 


think 


the impure 
ris warlike people of mountaineers 
would be stioug enough to shake off 
e yoke of the ‘Turks, and to live in- 
t vy, if they were not divided 
nierested motives, almost all oc- 
\ by implacable family ha- 
treds. ‘The Nesserie are vindictive, 
cherish their rancour for alength 
of time even the death of the guilty 
per annot assuage their fury; their 
\ mce I complete if it does not 


none or several members 


Vesiaes ¢ 


family. 
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Their territory extends from An- 
tioch nearly to Tripoli. They occupy 
almost all the mountains to the east of 
Latakia, and a great part of theplain. 
This territory is divided into sixteen 
Moukataa, or farmed districts, each 
consisting of twenty or tweuly-five 
villages, commanded by Moukadem, 
or governors, who receive the investi- 
ture every year from the Mutselin of 
Latakia, and pay annually 400 pices 
of miry Of these sixteen depart- 
meuts, one is occupied by Turks and 
Christians, three by Turcomans, and 
another by the Kadamesé—a race of 
idolaters. The other uine are inhabited 
by the Nesserié and a few Christians. 
Their whole population, not including 
that of the environs of Aleppo, of An- 
tioch, and of Caramania, where there 
are a great many Nesserié, amountsto 
nearly 40,000 souls, inhabiting 182 
villages, of which $2 are in the plain. 

This agricultural, but poor people, 
is crush ed under oppression of every 
kind, which often obliges the Mouka- 
faa, situated on the summit of the 
mountaius in inaccessible places, to 
revolt ; which completes the ruin of 
the defenceless districts, which are 
pillaged without mercy when the 
Turkish troops pass through them. 
All the peasants, or shepherds, with 
whom they meet, though innocent, 
and not belonging to the revolted 
districts, are seized, bound, and cast 
into noxious dungeons, and are most 
frequently condemned to the stake, a 
kind of punishment which is partica- 
Jarly reserved for the unhappy Nes- 
Scric. 





STANZAS. 
Since Fate my ev'ry hope destroys, 
1 may not sing of love tothee, 
Nor tear thee from thy own pure joys, 
To bind thee to my wisery. 
Thy smile’s too like an angel’s smile, 
Thy truth tov like an angel’s truth— 
To win thy confidence with guile, 
And blast the prospects of thy youth 


T will not say that joy may bless 
rhe soul that is so lonely no W, 


Stanzas. 


Nor bid thee think that happiness 
Will warm my heart and ray my 
brow. 
Oh! no; I feel that bliss can ne'er 
In this cold world again be mine 
I would not wed thee to despair— 
I would not wound a heart like thine. 


I would not give those eyes a tear, 
I would not wrong their smiling light, 
Nor make that breast the seat of fear, 
Nor promise hope, and scatter blight; 
I would not let one pang he given, 
To sere thy mind or dim thy charms, 
For all that earth, for all that heaven, 
Contain within their giant arms, 


Life is for thee a clondl gs scene— 
A summer scene where thou may'st 
Stray 
O’er sunny bills — valleys green, 
3eneath the light of pleasure’s r ay. 
I will not as thou journey ‘st forth 
Hang like a cloud thy path above; 
Nor as “the rude and eruel North 
Breathe o'er thy soul my with'ri ing 
love. 


Thou shalt not fall beneath the blast 
That pours its deadliest wrath ou me, 
But live serenely to the last 
And glide into eternity, 
With all thy feelings pure and still 
As autumn’s sunset—summer's calm, 
When evening from her silent hill 
Drops oo the vale her tears of balm. 


I will not deem thy smile less sweet 
When it shall beam no more on me, 
Nor think that others use deceit, 
Who tell their hopes and love to thee, 
And when some other youth shall gain 
Thy spotless heart I'll ne’er repiue, 
But joy that one I loved in vain 
Has found a happier breast than mine 
MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER, 
PHE COMPOSER OF DER FREISCHUTA 


Von Werner was bora in 1787, at 
Eutin, a small town in Holstein. His 
father gave hima most liberal educa 
tion, and in this he was assisted by his 
son's very early predilection for the 
fine arts, particularly painting and 


music. 
The first regular instruction he re. 
ceived on the piano-forte, the instru 


ment on which he has gained such 4 
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igh reputation as a player, was from 
Heuschkel, at Hildburglrausen, in 
796, and it isto this severe and learn- 
al master that Weber owes his energy, 
distinctness, and execution, The more 
his father perceived the gradual de- 
velopment of his talents, the more 
wxious he was to sacrifice every 
thing to their cultivation ; he there- 
pre took his sou tothe famous Michael 
Haydu, at Salzburg. Owiug to the 
| wstere manners of his master, young 
| Weber profited but little by his m- 
j structions, though he made great ex- 
etions to learn. 
About this time (1798) he publish. 
el his first work, six fugues in four 
rts, which are remarkable for their 
purity and correctness, aud received 
the praise of the Musikalische Zeitung. 
it the end of that year, Weber went 
| io Munich, where he was taught sing - 
ing by Valesi, and composition, as 
well es the pianoforte, by Kalcher, 
lo him he is indebted fora full know- 
ledge of the theory of music, and for a 
skilful and ready use of all the meaus 
itfurnishes to the composer. Weber 











was now more indefatigable in his 
dudies than ever, and began to apply 
himself to one particular branch of the 
art, in preference to the rest—the ope- 
ratic Under the eyes of his 
master he wrote an opera, “ Die 
Macht der Leibe and de Weins” (The 
Power of Love and Wine), a mass, 
adseveralother pieces; butall these 
were judiciously committed to the 
flames. 

Soon after this, Weber, in the ful- 
ness of his lively, youthful spirits, en- 
ertained an idea of rivalling Seune- 
elder, of lythographic celebrity, and 
be went so far as to say, that the in- 
vention was his, and that he used ma- 
chines more adapted tu the purpose. 
In order to pursue his plan on a great 
scale, he removed with his father to 
Frieberg, in Saxony, where the hest 
materials were most conveniently at 
hand, ‘The tediousness of so mecha- 
ical a business, however, could not 
il very soon to tire a mind 


music, 


accuse 
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tomed to more refined occupations, and 
the young speculator resumed, with 
redoubled vigour, his study of compo- 
sition. Whilea youth of only fourteen, 
he wrote the opera “ Das Waldmad- 
chen,” (The Girl of the Wood), which 
was performed for the first time in 
1800, and received with great ap- 
plause at Vienna, Prague, and Pe- 
tersburgh. ‘This opera spread, indeed, 
much more than the composer after- 
wards wished, considering itasa very 
immature aud juvenile production. 
An article in the Musthalische Zei- 
tnng excited in the young composer 
the ideas of writing in anentirely new 
style, and to bring again into use the 
ancient musical iustruments, which 
then were nearly forgotten. For this 
purpose he composed, in 1801, at 
Salzburg, the opera “ Peter Schnoll 
and hisNeighbours,” of whichMichael 
Flaydn thus expresses himself in a 
letter: —** As far as I may pretend to 


judge, I must truly aud candidly say, 


that this opera not only possesses great 
power and effect, but is composed ac- 
cording to the strict rules of counter- 
point. To spirit and liveliness, the 
composer has added a high degree of 
delicacy, and the music is moreover 
perfectly suited to the meaning of the 
words.” An equally flattering testi- 
mouy he received from another of his 
masters, who concludes thus, “urit, 
mature ut Mozart.” 

During one of his many professional 
travels with his father, in 1802, to 
Leipsic, Hamburgh, and Holstein, his 
principal occupation was to collect 
and study all works on the theory of 
music: and prompted by the doubts 
he entertained as to the correctness of 
most of them, he commenced studying 
harmony once more from its very ele- 
ments, with a view of constructing an 
entire new system of music. The 
work entitled ** Vogler, 13 Chorale,” 
by Sebastian Bach, analyzed by C.M. 
VouWeber, may be considered as the 
fruit of those researches, and is equally 
interesting and instructive. 

Svon after this, we find him eutirely 
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left to himself in the great musical 
world of Vienna, in the midst of Haydn, 
Vogler, Siadler, &c. 
being drawn away from his art by the 


innumerable amusements of so gay a 
city, he was for a considerable period 
} 


more deeply engaged than ever in 


study with the abbé Vogler, who was 
extremely pleased wiih the earnest 
and unabated application of his pupil. 


During this time, appeared in print 


a set of variations, and Vogler's « pera 


“Samori,’ arranged for the piano. 


forte. Aftcr having finished his mu- 
sical education at Vienna, under Vog- 
ler, he was cailed to Breslau, in the 
character of maestro d capetia, As he 
had to form here an entirely new or- 


chestra aud « ps of singers, le was 
furnished with a 
portunity to 


very fave | Op. 
mprove limself in the 


knowledge of etlect. Ih nly work 
of consequeme during his Silesion 
visit, was the opera of ‘| zabl, 
2, @& “Number Nip,” of which the | 
famed mountain ghost has furi ed 
the subject. 

The commencement of the great 
Prussian war ia , obliged tim t 
quit his post at Breslau, 1 he en. 
tered the service of the duke I 


of Wartembuarg Here he wee two 





symphonies, several certos, 
I is pieces for wind instru l 
Uso published at this time an 
proved edition of bis opera, * The 
Maid of the Vi l, rtl t 
Silv  acant > Dererstel " 
wne overtures tora nd orci . 
aud a great many solo pieces for tl 
piano-forte, 

In IS10, he t f on anothers Dre 
feSslo lt ur, Upon a { ré ] 
plan than be Athi t, J 
nich, and Berlin, his operas were per 
formed with much st ess, and lis 
concerts were w attended Oy 
nore as a by th experien { j 
kt ledge of Vogler, who | then 
Iwo ¢ ry ng fists « we talon 
with lian, roees 1 Gausba 
i ] comp 1 the opera “ \bu 
byus n, it Darusta tf, tu islo 


lustead of 


" 
Vou Heb 


From to 1816, Weber was the 


director of the opera at Prague,which 
he organized quite anew, and wrote 
here his great cantata, “ Kampf and 
Sieg,” a most IMposing Composition, 
After the object of bis visit to Prague 
was fulfilled, more travelled 
withont any permanent appointment, 
Liough he received the must hand. 
some offers from all parts of Germany, 


he once 


he did not accept of any,until he was 
called to Dresden, far the Purpose 
of forming there a German opera 
ich an invitation he coulduot resist 
opera that he has for 
Vears evoted, con amore, lis whole 
ton and activity 

It is pleasing to observe that hisla. 
{ rs im were not 


uly crowned with complete success, 


this dey irtmeut 





but received the most flattering ac. 
hKuowledyment It woul indeed, 
have been difficult to find a man more 
fit rsuch an uncertaking than We. 
ber, who unites so many splendid ta- 
leuts fies very origmal and learn: 
‘ ! ! i ithe er test pianos 
c| rs of the entdavy, andan 
extrot \ ted rector of the or- 
‘ st lo these he idds a thorough 
ec of the whole theory of ua- 

‘ dramat d operatic effect, 
the tskillin blending the 

\ s 1 tr cuts Besides which, 


hic ts teracelied by any artist, except 
l H Hoven, as aman ¢ peuera 
} ws le ea polite literat le 
s st nt! capacity of direct 
t Cer i Dresden, but 
\ ! iad leave from hiss 
verety to produce his opera * Der 
ly wulz, it Berlin; and in No- 
vember 1823 his opera “ Luryauthe,’ 
"4 
ia 


Itis works that have appe ured in 
priut are very numerous, ‘They con- 


sist of pieces lor Various 


namely, concertos, concertinos, 


tostruments, 


pol. 


pourries, f -forte, the claro. 


r the phan 


net, the hautb , Dassoou, and violon- 


cello; Of sonatas, variations, poloi- 
owes; of grand symphonies, over 
tures, and of many operas, among 
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he most important are, “ Sil- 
vano,” “* Abu | ‘¢ Der Freis- 


hatz,” an 1 Euryauthe.”” His vor al 


which | 
lassan,’ 


compositions, tn four parts, with ac 
omponiments for the piano-forte, de* 
wrve particular notice, aud principals 
“ Leir Schwerdt,” by 
horner, in which he his 
falent for poetry and declamation. Ele 
sat present cng wed in a work simi- 


ly the und 


has shown 


lar to Gretry's essay on music, called 
*Kunstlerielren,” 
tuterest 


which promises to 
be highiy ths “ Fret 
the words by Kind, has ele- 


ne 


SCHUN LZ, 


vated him, as an opera composer, 
above ul his Germ n coutempor tes; 

e Mozart's y 4 rer fe, 3 rother 
German opera has become so popular, 

received such oiversal applause, 
fhe judgment, however, of the pubir 
snot atest till time has settled tt, aud 
itwould be uncandiuld to ay ply it as 
swh, at present, to Weber's work 
[hose who have heard the beautiful 
national melodies which are so tre- 
quently sung tu every part of Grer- 


lasses ad 


mauy, DV all « ww to the pea- 


sant, the hunter, and the labourer, 
will agree, that “ Der Freischatz” is 
ft original, at least so far as melody 
is concerned * Der Jagerchor,” for 
justa », oue of the most favourite 
Ws tlie whole opera, has been 
known im Germany, though perhaps 
wih a stele variation, more than 
fifty years, aud the same may be said 
of many others. Phe revival and un- 
provement of beant:al ancient melo 
’ so skiliful a hand as Weber's, 

1 by powerful dramatie and 
scenic effect,which he understands so 


well, besides the attraction which so 


wild and extravagoint astory could 
not tailto produce, have mainly con- 
tributed to render the “ Fretmchutz’ 
popular, Siem curque! The eriti- 
cal writers of Gsermany have justly 
appreciated the overture as bemg 


trictly appropt 
what ts tu follow 

His last opera, ** L Muryvanthe,” 
as the ardent people 


named it, * L'bunusante, 


§ te, and indicative of 


or, 


ol Berlin have 


wus pro- 


los andl thew Imitators. 
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duced at Vienna in November 1828, 
and did not succeed, _ It ts too serious, 
and the subject, by Madame Chezy, 
like most of her stories, feeble aud 
uninteresting.” 


is, 





FASHIONABLES AND THEIR IMITATORS., 

Srranxce that those whose talents 
are fabricated at the Heralds’ College, 
who possess noother distinctions than 
those by which their ancestors have 
been distinguished, should not be sen- 
sible of the weakness of their position, 
but provoke a questioning of their 
claims by their misplaced arrogance. 
* | know,” said a man of talenttoa 
nobleman of this sort, ‘* what is due 
to your rank, but | also’know that it 
is much easier to be my superior than 
my equal.” One of the Genoese De- 
puties becoming rather warm in a 
dispute with the Chevalier de Boute- 
ville, the latter hastily exclaimed, 
“ Are you aware that Lam the repre- 
sentative of the King my master ?”— 
** Are you aware,” rephed the Geno- 
“that | have no master, and that 
lam the representative of my equals ?” 


»S 
ese, 


lor many ages dress afforded an 
easy and infallible method of distin- 
guishing ranks, and saving dukes and 


dous from the humiliation of being 
mistaken for commoners. The lords 
of the earth stripped birds and beasts 
of their clothiug to make their own 
lordliness more apparent ; a little rep- 
tile was hunted, that its fur might as- 
sist in the manufacture of monarchs ; 
1 worm was robbed of its silk, that its 
human namesake might strut about in 
1 sash, aud call himself a knight ; 

and Corinthians were 
kuown by the gold lace upon their li, 
while stars, garters, and rib- 
glittered upon those who attach. 
ed more importance to the brightness 
of persous than that of their 
heads, Here was an exterior nobility, 
that was to be had ready made from 


courtiers 


veries >; 


bous 


the court tailor; and it was an egregi- 
ous mistake on the part of those who 
could s« greatness but 


that which they carried upon ther 


hieve no other 
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backs, to suffer so laudable a habit 
ever to fall intoabeyance. But so it 
is. In these democratical days there 
is an universal spread of the same 
broad-cloth over patrician and ple- 
beian shoulders; the peer and the pea- 
sant are confounded, there is but one 
rank to the eye, all thuse who are 
above rags are equals. Nor will a 
closer acquaintance always enable us 
to detect the difference; for e:uca- 
tion, which was once a distinction, is 
now so widely diffused that people's 
minds are like their coats, offering no 
evidence of the wearer's station in 
society. 

Iu this deplorable state of things, 
with the lower classes constantly en- 
croaching upon their prerogatives, our 
Coriuthians have been driven to vari- 
ous devices, some of them “ high fan- 
tastical” enough, to assert their real 
superiority, and confer a genuine ce- 
lebrity upon their names. One has 
immortalized himself by inventing a 
coat without flaps, another has be- 
come sponsor to a machine for heating 
gravy, a third to an odd-shaped hat, 
a fourth toa gig of a peculiar con- 
struction, and others to different con- 
trivances equally ingenious and ex- 
alted. In the aggressions daily com- 
mitting by wealth upon rank in this 
our commercial country, none were 
more galling than those tvasions of 
the territory which had hitherto been 
appropriated to the upper classes. 
Street by street, and parish by parish, 
have the civic trespassers won their 
unhallowed way. Was il notenough 
that Portland-place, after its echoes 
had long been profaned by monosy I!a- 
bic surnames of awful vulgarity, was 
finally abandoned to the enemy ? 
Must Manchester, Cavendish, Gros. 
venor squares, whose very titles attest 
their patrician destination, be dese- 
crated by the same encroachment, as 
ignoble asthe dry-rot and as ins+tia 
ble in its progress? Nay, not conteut 
with pushing the gentility out of 
town, and positively shouldering them 

ito the fields, their assailants have 


Fashtonables and thee Lnitators 


dogged their footsteps, and bearded 
them in their rural or marine retreats, 
Gravesend, Ramsgate, and Margate, 
from iheir vicinity to the capital, were 
speedily over-run by the barbarians, 
and, of course, evacuated by the select, 
In spife of the sanction of royalty, 
Brighton was compelled to surrender 
at discretion to the horde of shopkeep. 
ers and money-getters. Weymouth, 
Tenby, and Dawlish, and the remoter 
bathing-places, enjoyed but a short re. 
spite; for the fatal rapidity and cheap. 
of steam navigation quickly 
brought the enemy to their gates, and 
obliged the fashionable fugitives ouce 
[listory offers no 
spectacle more piteous than that of this 
persecuted class. ‘The inroads of the 
American settlers upon the unfortu- 
nate Indians, the Cryptia in which 
the Spartans chased their slaves, the 
hunting down of the Maroons with 
bloodhou;.ds, were nothmg compared 
to this unrelenting pursuit of our 
Corinthians, “The Thanes fly from 
me, cries the indefatigable valgarian, 
haunt from which 
they have just escaped; and, like the 
huutsman when he discove rsthe empty 
form of a hare, he is only animated 
with a keener resolution to rnu down 
the wretched fugitive. 


ness 


more fo decamp. 


as he reaches the 


Some contented themselves in this 
trying emergency with bestowing up- 
ou thetr servants the gorgeous liveries 
Which they had discarded from their 
own persous, and sharing the glory 
which was reflected upon them from 
their foolmen ; but they were svon 
eclipsed by aldermen aud contractors, 
10 say nothing of my lord mayor,who 
has au undoubted claim to thisspecies 
as Bartholomew fair 
has to its acknowledged superiority 
m cilt engerbread. Que would think 
that the civic classes, no undervaluers 
of good cheer, would at least leave to 
their superiors the 
of their dinner hous 
trary 


of pre-eminence, 


quiet enjoyment 

Quite the con- 
driven them by 
encroachments, from five 
Uy wW bid fair 


; they have 
successive 


o'clock to eight or 
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fo huut them round the dial-plate ; 
for asto the possibility of a patrician 
eating auy repast at the same hour 
asa plebeian, it isa degradation which 
none but a radical would dream of, 
No genuine Corinthian will live in 
any respect like his inferiors: what 
a pity that he is obliged to die like 
them! ‘One touch of nature makes 
the world kin,” and what is to be- 
come of him in the ungentee! fellow- 
ship of the church yard @ What his 
recreations ifthere be no Almack's 
in Heaven 2? Perhaps he calculates 
upon the same posthu:nous separation 
as was placed between Dives and 
Lazarus, and would 
demued to any thing after death, than 
suffer an imputation upon his gentility 
when living. 

What has been said of the higher 
classes in Hugland may be applhed to 
all the others ta the proportion of their 
various gradations aud degrees. Sach 


rather be con- 


has been the rapidity of the general 
advancemeut, that there issome little 
confusion in the respective boundaries, 
aud each is put to all the coutrivances 
of its pride to distinguish itself trom 
the grade beneath. Hence the ser- 
vility to superiors, and the stiffnecked 
repulsive reserve, notlo say arrogance 


towards inferiors and equals, which 
form the marked and besetting sins of 
English society No sooner do madi 
viduals spring from the earth, tan 
like the suldhers of Caduaus they begin 
to attack one another. That absence 


Oo jeriousy aud pride, that kindly 


feeling towards strangers, which in 


France vives a ce utripetal direction 
losociwty, is utterly unknown to out 
centrifugal « mtrymen., Eledgehogs 
and porcupmes do not bristle up their 
y at 
ofaterrier, than most of our English 
gentry althe sight of astranger; and 
where the Con- 
Loth sexes may 


backs more fiercely the approach 


onutineut, 


strikin 


upon the ¢ 


trast is more 


be easily recog Lhy the seorn and 
disdain with which there countenances 
are habitually charged. ‘This is bad 


enough in those wl have dt 
to d who 9 | ? foe rys 


roitie 
puities 


Curious Particulars of the Lord Mayor $s Show. 





a-- 


avv 


and spring-guns in their looks to 
warn trespassers from attempting any 
intimacy with a Corinthian ; but the 
hauteur of the low is not less ridicu- 
lous than odious. The kick of the 
jackass hurt the sick lion more from 
its absurd insolence than from its pow- 
er of harming him. It is a solecism 
to suppose that any breach of good 
manuers can be an evidence of be- 
longing to the class of good society, 
and for the benefit of all those swag. 
gering and anxious pretenders who 
make themselves miserable in their 
ceaseless aspirations afier gentility, it 
may be right to inform them that the 
only way to be a geutieman is to have 
the feelings of cue; to be gentle in 
its proper acceptation, to be elevated 
above others in sentiment rather than 
in situation, and to Jet the benevo- 
lence of the heart be manifested in 
the general courtesy and affability of 


the demeanour, 





CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF THE LORD 
MAYOR'S SHOW 


{From Time’s Telescope for 1825.] 


{ 
Act that remains of the Lord May- 
or’s to remind the curiously 
informed of its ancient character, is in 
the first part of the procession. These 
are the poor men of the Company to 
which the Lord Mayor belongs, ha 
bited in long gowns and close caps of 
the Company's colour, bearing paiat- 
ed shields on their arms, but without 
javelins. So many of these head the 
is there are years iu the Lord 


Show, 


show 
Ma 


and 


Their obsolete costume 
hobling walk are sport for the 
who, from imperfect tradi- 
lion, year after year, accustomed 
to call them old bachelors. The nu- 
merous band of gentlemen-ushers in 
velvet cuats, wearing chains of gold 
and bearing white staves, is reduced to 


ors age, 
nusedale, 


are 


half-a-dozen full-dressed footmen,car- 
rviogumbrellas io their hands, The 
antiqu mish reminiscences Of casioned 
throwing of substances that 
Jone would covet, from 
arise ¢ 


Ov the 


stonc.eaters 


‘ ie OlUows, Cab 
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more.” Even the giants im Guild- “ Immediately aft dyner the 
hall, elevated upon octagon stone co- to the church of St. Paule, the 


lumas, to watelt and ward the great 
east window, Stand unrecognized, ex 
cept in their gigantic capacity, A pro- 
pos of Gog and Magog :—before the 
present giants inhabited Guildhall, 
there 
wicker-work aud pastebvard, put toge- 
ther with great art and ingenuity; 
and those two terrible original giants 
had the honour yearly to grace my 
Lord Mayor's Show, being carried at 
the time of the paveants; and when 
that eminent annual service was over, 
remounted their old stations m Guild- 
hall, till, by reason of their very great 
age, old ‘Time, with the help of a uum- 
ber of city rats and mice, had eaten 
up all their entrails. 
Until the last reparation of Guild 

hall, in 1815, the present giants stood 


with the old clock and a balcony of 
iron-work between them, over the 
stair leading from the Hall to the 


(Courts of Law and the Council Cham 
ber, They are made of wood, and 
hollow within, and, from the method 
of joining and gluing the interior, are 
evidently of late construction; but they 
are too substantially built for the pur. 
pose of being either carried or drawn, 
or any way exhibited m a pageant! 
The Lord Mayor's Show is the only 
state exilubition m the metropolis that 
remains as a memorial of the great 
doings in the time of the Pageants. In 
a curious description of the show, as 
it was managed in 1575, it ts related, 
that, “*tomake way in the 
certayne men were employed, appa- 
velled like devells and wylde men,with 
skybbs and certain beadells Phe 
namber of persous who dined atGuild- 
hall was 1000, all at the charge of the 


streetes, 


Mayor and the two Sherifis. ‘This 
feast (the writer continues) costeth 
£400, whereof the M ryor = payeth 


£200 and each of the Sherreffs £100. 





* This practice, derived perliaps from 
the kindly showering of comfits and 
sweet-cakes peculiar to the pageant, has 
been abolished by the ¢ ts sect 


Ml 


sive | 





were two viants made ouly of 


tien 


bearynge staff torches aud lorgeys 


which torches are helte 
late, before they come from eve iv uge 


1 when it js 


prayer.” In 1585 there were ell. 
dren in the procession, who persoui- 
fied the City, Magnanimity, Loy; lly, 


Science, the Country, and the piver 
Phames; they also represented a sol. 
dier, a suilor, aud nymphs, with ap- 
propriate speeches 
with a Moor on the a lynx, 
Ou Sie Thomas Middleton's mayor. 
alty, im 1615, the solemuity is described 


Ltn show Ope ved 


back of 


as unparalleled for the ,cost, art, aud 
mayurtficence of the shows, pageants, 
chariots, morouing, noou, aud night 
triumphs. la 1655, th ty payants 

‘ 
after a discontinuans it four. 


teen years, were revived. Edmund 
Gayiun, tie author of the he seription 
s, that “our 


for that year, say tuctroe 


polis fer these pla etary pageants Was 
is (am mus and eonowned ait vu ae 
thei faith, wealth, and 
In the Show of 1050, a Eu. 
ropean, an Lgyptian, amda Persian, 
were personated. Ou lord M 
Day 1671, the hime Que 


ol York, te. most of ft uobilily, bee 


tious, a8 lor 


valour.” 


1yor's 
» and Duke 
bug prese it there were “sui iry shows, 
shapes, scones, speeches, ti parts 
id the like im 
thehing again “graced tine 

At the alleration of 


1672, aud 1073, whea 
ruimplis,” 
the stvle, the 
Lord Mayor's Show, which has been 
on the 20th of October, was changed 
to the Gith of November. ‘The speeches 
iu the pageauts were usually composed 
by the lhe cor 
poration, with an annual salary, who 


city poet, av othcer ol 
provided aprintk d dest ription tor the 
members of the corporation before the 
day. Settle, the list city poet, wrole 
the last pamphiet 
a Lord Mayor's Show; it 
Charles Duucombe’'s, in 1708, but the 
aay 
before, prevented the exhibition. The 
last Lord Mayor who 
hack at his Mavyoraltv was Sir Gilbert 
mY 


titewacded to Gescribe 


was lor Si 

Prince of Denmarks's death, the 
n dey 

rode on horse- 


fleathecots thes \ (Quer 
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